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state has the right and the duty to compel employers to pay a living 
wage. He maintains that " there are good grounds for believing that 
an honest and sustained attempt to secure a living wage by legal enact- 
ment would meet with a fair measure of success." The obvious diffi- 
culties which would be met are not regarded by the author as dis- 
heartening. A legal working day of eight hours, exclusion of children 
under sixteen years from wage contract, state aid to laborers in secur- 
ing homes and old-age pensions are advocated as indirect means 
through which " the state could extend the field in which a living wage 
would prevail." To meet the burdens involved, Dr. Ryan proposes 
income and inheritance taxes. 

Naturally, a discussion of questions so fundamental as those treated 
in this work offers opportunity for varied dissent; but in whatever 
measure one agrees or disagrees with one or another of Dr. Ryan's 
views or measures, one cannot withhold from him the recognition due 
to a very able and lucid presentation of a most complex problem. 
The volume is to be warmly welcomed, for it is not only a meritorious 
piece of work, but also a contribution toward the solution of the essen- 
tial problem of civilization — the establishment of justice. 

Charles P. Neill. 
Washington, D. C. 

Municipal and National Trading. By Lord AvEBURY. 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1907. — 176 pp. 

This book is of interest chiefly as an expression of the opinions of its 
distinguished author. As a brief in opposition to municipal conduct of 
commercial undertakings it will have some public interest. It presents 
forcefully some arguments in opposition to municipal trading, but little 
attempt is made to marshal the facts that are needed to prove the 
writer's assertions. Lord Avebury maintains that profits from municipal 
enterprises are confined to such businesses as the manufacture of gas, 
which have been long established and reduced to regular rules. Even 
in such cases, however, the municipal accounts are so kept as to make 
it impossible to determine with any accuracy what the real outcome 
has been. The profit, if any, has been very small, and results more 
satisfactory and more remunerative might have been obtained if the 
works had been leased to private companies. He asserts that on state 
railways the fares are much higher, while the trains are slower, fewer 
and less convenient ; and he believes that questions of railway manage- 
ment cannot be introduced into the domain of politics without great 
detriment. He argues that the development of municipal trading has 
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seriously interfered with private enterprises and with the development 
of foreign commerce. It has reduced the demand for labor, increased 
prices and raised taxes. He claims that this has resulted in special 
injury to the working classes and that the movement, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, will result in a loss of freedom on the part of the 
working classes. He holds that municipal trading is responsible for 
an enormous increase of local expenditure and indebtedness and has 
greatly increased the burdens of the taxpayers. He seems to look at 
the question almost entirely from the viewpoint of the large taxpayer, 
and his arguments will appeal most forcibly to that class. He believes 
in government by taxpayers exclusively, and, as a logical corollary, he 
argues against the injustice of depriving the public -service corporations 
of the right to vote. He says : 

The next suggestion which has been made is that companies should have 
votes in some reasonable proportion to the rates they pay. In our large 
cities they pay from one-quarter to one-third and in some cases even more 
of the whole rate. It is monstrously unjust that they should have no votes 
in the expenditure of funds to which they contribute so largely [page 168]. 

In America public-service corporations, though without voting rights, 
have exercised great power in city politics, and in most cases this 
power has not been so secured or so exercised as to lead to a public 
demand for its legalization or extension. 

Robert H. Whitten. 
New York City. 

Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen Entwicke- 
lung der deutschen Zuckerindustrie. By Theodore Schuchart. 
Leipzig, Werner Klinkhardt, 1908. — 267 pp. 

The German sugar industry finds its origin in the political conditions 
attending the French revolution. France, having lost her control in 
the West Indies and consequently her interest in the cane-sugar 
growth of those islands, turned her attention to the development of 
the home industry. As early as 1749 the sugar beet had been noted as 
one of several plants that contained sufficient saccharine qualities to 
justify hope of a profitable extraction of sugar. No attempt was made, 
however, to put the manufacture of sugar from beets on a commercial 
basis until 1808, when, with the encouragement of Napoleon, Charles 
Achard began experiments in that direction. His efforts were so suc- 
cessful that by 1827-28 France was already producing 2600 tons of 
beet-sugar. It was this success that influenced the Germans, at a time 



